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SEASONABLE 

REFLECTIONS, 


&c.  &c.  &c. 

TO  a  perfon  who  confiders  every 
thing  in  an  impartial  manner, 
and  who  looks  upon  every  thing 
which  he  fees  and  hears  in  the  fame.  • 
light  in  which  they  are  reprefented 

B  by 


(  6  ) 

by  the  political  writers  of  the  times ;  that 
is,  as  the  fentiments  of  the  communi¬ 
ty  in  general  ;  or  at  lead  that  part  of 
it  who  have  any  regard  to  the  interefts 
and  profperity  of  their  country  ;  I  fay, 
to  fuch  a  one,  the  conduct  of  the  good 
people  of  England  mud  appear  very 
itrange  and  inconiiftent.  1  ihall  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  good  this  aflertion  by 
a  few  remarks  on  their  condudt  with 
regard  to  the  late  celebrated  Willi  am 
Pitt,  Esqj  now,  according  to  fome, 
the  dejpicable  Earl  of  Chatham-. 

Though  it  will  be  needlefs  to  enu¬ 
merate  here  the  many  eminent  fervices 

this  Man  (I  fnall  write  in  a  very 

% 

plain  manner)  has  done  for  Great  B? 

tain. 


*  Vide  An  Enquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  a  late 
Ri^ht  honourable  Commoner. 


buch  was  the  deplorable  fituation  of  thcfe 
kingdoms,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
admii  idration  of  public  affairs  by  the 
united  voice  of  boda  prince  and  people, 
and  from  which  he  railed  them  to 
the  very  pinnacle  of  national  greatnefs  : 
ha  rmony  and  union  reigned  univerfally 
at  home  ;  our  navy  rode  triumphant 
at  lea  ;  and  victory  crowned  our  arms, 
into  wha;ever  quarter  of  the  world  they 
were  extended. 


It  was  at  this  period  that  he  quitted 
his  employment  as  minifter,  becaufe 
he  was  not  allowed  to  purfue  a  plan 
which  he  forefaw  was  abfolutely  ne- 
cefTary  to  the  interefts  of  Great -Brit ain\ 
and  which,  if  executed,  would  not 
only  have  gone  near  to  have  put  a 
finilhing  flroke  to  the  war,  but  like- 
wile,  in  fomemeafure,  have  reitnburf- 


/ 
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edthe  nation  for  the  enormous  expence 
it  had  been  at  in  the  profecution  of  a 
juft,  but  expenftve  war. 


Spain  had  not  only  given  the  in  oft 

flagrant  proofs  of  her  partiality  to  our 
enemy,  but  had  likewife  for  a  long 
time  been  making  preparations  for 
joining  them  againft  us  ;  and  though 
often  called  upon  in  the  moft  friendly 
manner  to  give  a  categorical  anfwer  to  a 
very  plain  queftion,  viz.  whether  thofe 
preparations  were  defigned  againft  us  or 
not,  had  as  often  evaded  it  in  fuch  a 
ihuffling  and  prevaricating  manner,  as 
manifeftly  fhewed  what  we  werefhort- 

Jy  to  expedt.  Their  Weft-India  iieefc 
was  juft  then  expedled  home,  in  which 
the  greatgft  part  of  their  riches  in  that 
part  of  the  world  might,  naturally 
enough,  be  fuppofed  to  be  fent  j  and 

•  that 
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that  it  was  the  arrival  of  this  only  which 
they  waited  tor  before  they  declared 
their  intentions  openly. 

How  this  judicious  flatefimn  came 
by  his  information  ;  whether  by  fome 
iccret  intelligence,  or  only  through  the 
natural  lagaciiy  of  his  om  penetrating 
judgment,  isnoi  material  here;  but  this 
is  certain,  he  feem  d  very  well  acquainted 
with  theabovecircumflance,  and  there¬ 
fore  advifed  an  immediate  declaration 
of  war,  and  that  a  fleet  fhould  be  fent 
out  to  intercept  them.  Who  does  not 
even  at  firfl:  fight,  fee  the  depth  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  this  Manoeuvre  in  politics  ? 
Ilappy  for  England  had  it  then  been  put 
in  execution  !  But  by  the  ignorance  of 
fome  who  could  not  fee,  and  the  vil- 
lany  of  others  who  would  not,  this 
motion  was  unhappily  over-ruled,  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  knew  very  well  that 

he 


si 't 


(  it  > 

he  alone  muft  bear  the  odium  of  fuch 
a  palpable  negeCt  of  the  true  interefts 
of  the  nation,  as  having,  according  to 

the  general  opinion,  the  ablolute  di¬ 
rection  of  all  public  meaiVres,  prudent¬ 
ly  refigned  his  place,  and  the  new  ad- 
miniftration  foon  found  themfelves  o- 
bliged  to  adopt  the  plan  they  had  be¬ 
fore  fo  blindly  and  wilfully  rejected  : 
but,  alas  !  too  late  to  ftrike  the  impor- 

t 

tent  blow  which  he  had  meditated. 
His  fovereign,  truly  fenfible  of  his  merit, 
and  the  eminent  fervices  he  had  done 
for  his  country,  parted  from  him  with 
regret,  but  fuffered  him  not  to  go  with¬ 
out  beftowing  on  him  a  reward  worthy 
the  generofity  of  the  giver.  JVb‘!c 
now  the  event  1  This  was  no  looncr 
known,  but  the  mouth  of  calumny  was 
fet  open  againft  him  j — He  was  vilhfed, 

infulted,  ridiculed !  the  epithets  of 

Villain, 


Villain,  and  Scoundrel,  were  not  thought 
too  bad  for  the  man,  who,  under  God, 

had  been  the  means  of  preferving  the 
throats  of  thofe  who  uttered  them 
from  being  cut  by  their  enemies. 
He  was  a  tr alter  to  his  country ■, —  had 
meanly  fold  his  integrity for  a  penfion ;  — 
Patriotifn  was  a  farce  -,—and  the  name 
of  the  great  Commoner  would  never  more 
be  heard  of.  It  is  true,  it  was  no  more 
heard  of  for  a  time  ;  he,  like  the  Roman 
dictator  of  old,  retreated  from  the  in- 
fult  and  abufe  of  an  ungrateful  people, 
and  amufed  hitnfelf  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  a  few 
paternal  acres. 

In  this  retreat  he  continued  for  fome 

time,  happy  in  the  rectitude  and  up- 

rightnefs  of  his  intentions,  without  po- 
o  r 

pularity,  orany  feemingdeure  or  court- 
in"  its  return:  But  no  fooner  was  the 

nation 


[  >3  ) 

✓ 

f 
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nation,  who  but  a  few  years  before  had 
treated  his  fervices  in  fo  ungrateful  a 
manner,  brought  again,  as  it  were,  to 
the  very  brink  of  delbrudion,  by  the 
impolitic  proceedings  of  a  weak  admi- 
niftration  ;  its  colonies  in  danger  of 
being  vvrefted  from  it,  its  trade  intire- 
ly  at  a  hand,  and  more  than  half  its 
inhabitants  ftarving  for  want  oi  em¬ 
ployment;  its  liberties  encroached  upon 
in  the  mod  fhameful  manner  ;  and  all, 
feemingly,  anarchy  and  confufion  :  but 
this  man,  this  pitiful fellow,  who  be¬ 
fore  was  faid  to  have  fold  his  country 
for  a  penfion,  ftep’d  forth  from  obfcu- 
rity,  and,  like  its  guardian  angel,  once 
more  fnatched  it  from  perdition,  tho’ 
in  full  oppofition  to  what  is  generally 
called  a  court-party.  Heavens!  tvhat 
a  turn  was  here  in  the  tide  of  popula¬ 
rity  !  even  thofe  who  but  a  fipall  time 

4f 

C  before 


before  had  been  the  foremoft  to  abufc 
him,  were  not  now  afhamed  to  mix 
amongft  the  croud,  throw  up  their 
hats,  and  cry,  long  live  Queen  f  Mary  / 

I  am  almoft  afliamed  to  proceed  ! 
This  man,  whofe  integrity  was  not  to 
be  biafTed  by  a  penfion  of  3000/  per  An. 
whofe  abilities  and  wifdom  are  fuch  as 
to  have  twice  faved  a  nation  from  ruinj 
has,  if  we  may  believe  the  inhabitants 
iiiereof,  or  at  lead  ionie  wlio  would  be 

I 

thought 


i  his  rescrs  to  the  behaviour  of  a  nobleman, 
fo  whom  the  L,ady  Jake  Grey  had  cntrufttd  the 
command  of  her  party ,  and  who,  when  he  found  the 
party  of  Mary  likely  to  be  too  firong  for  that  which 
he  had  taken,  ba'ely  deferted  that  unfortunate 
lady,  and  was  mean  enough  to  be  guilty  of  the  ao 
*ion  here  mentioned. 


* 


tion,  ihould  have  weight  enough  •  to. 
giv'e  foundation  to  fuch  illiberal  luppo- 
fitions  ?  And  yet  that  this  is  really  the 
cate,  I  have  little  occafion  to  prove.,  as 
I  believe  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  other  fubilantial  grounds  for 
iuch  a  belief  However,  that  I  may 
not  leave  any  room  for  well-meaning 
perfons  to  think  there  are,  I  will  con¬ 
sider,  in  the  moil  impartial  manner, 
every  fhadow  of  a  reafon  that  can  be 
brought  to  fupport  it. 

The  moil  weighty  ieems  to  be,  that 
by  accepting  of  a  peerage,  he  has  va¬ 
cated  his  feat  in  the  Houfeof  Commons, 
and  by  that  means  deprived  himfelf  of 
every  opportunity  of  ferving  his  coun¬ 
try.  Whether  the  former  part  of  this 
be  true  or  not,  I  muil  confefs,  is  of 
too  fmgular  and  difficult  a  nature  for 


me 
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me  to  determine  with  certainty  j 
but  this  I  am  very  clear  in,  that  the 
latter  does  not  neceftarily  follow  from 
thence ;  and  therefore,  whether  it  be 
true  or  not,  is  to  little  purpofe ;  for  £ 
apprehend  thofe  (pretendedly)  ftrenu- 
ous  friends  to  their  country  will  not 
deny,  that  even  a  bad  miniftry  has* 
generally  fpeaking,  much  more  weight 

with  a  H -  of  C - ,  than  any 

one  of  their  own  members  who  is  out 
of  it ;  and  if  fo,  a  good  miniftry,  by 
making  ufe  of  the  fame  arts,  may  have 
much  more.  Befldes,  the  influence  of 
a  miniftry  is  generally  greateftover  that 
part  of  the  C — — s  who  are  the  leaft: 
concernced  for  the  true  interefts  of  their 
country  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  have 
the  greateft  regard  for  their  own ;  and 
that  part  of  it  who  are  really  actuated 
by  a  Ipirit  of  patriotifrn,  will  never  re¬ 
quire 
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quire  Mr.  Pitt’s  honeftyor  eloquence 
to  influence  them.  Hence,  therefore,  I 
think  it  plainly  follows,  that  he  may  be 
of  more  fervice,  even  in  that  refpedl, 
out  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  and  in 
the  miniftry,  than  out  of  the  miniftry 
and  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  and 
furely  he  was  in  the  right  to  chufc 
that  department  where  he  could  be 
of  mod:  ufe  j  fince  if  we  may  judge 
from  appearances  (a  thing  very  common 
with  fame)  to  fill  both  at  a  time  was 
incompatible. 

Moreover,  from  whom  are  we  to 
fear  an  encroachment  on  our  liberties, 
or  the  fuggeftion  of  wrong  meafures, 
but  from  a  weak  or  wicked  miniftry  ? 
Now  I  have  fuffieiently  proved  that 
Lord  Chatham  has  not  hitherto 
been  a  weak  or  a  wicked  mir.ifter  j 

and 
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and  I  prefume  likewife,  have  brought 
much  better  arguments  to  prove  that 
he  will  not  hereafter  be  fuch,  than  any 
perfon  can  do  to  prove  the  contrary  : 
that  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  miniflry, 
and  has  likewiie  the  nomination  of  all 
tne  reft,  needs  not  my  confirmation  j 
it  is  brought  as  a  weighty  charge  a- 
gainft  him  by  his  enemies. 

The  next  thing  alledged  againft  him 
is  of  a  very  different  caft, — he  is  not  a 

r— — e,  but  a  f - 1 ,  and  fallen  a  dupe 

to  the  arts  of  a  certain  unpopular  no¬ 
bleman.  If  tins  be  Teally  true,  we  have 
yet  many  things  to  fay  in  his  favour, 
as  Humanim  eji  errare  ;  cr  if  you  like 
Jt  better;  Nemo  omnibus  horis  fa  pit  ; 
either  of  which  might  be  a  fufficient 
excufe  for  mere  man.  Methinks  too, 
fuch  a  confideration  might  rather  ex¬ 
cite 


cite  our  pity  than  our  contempt :  The 
man  has  certainly  been  of  great  ufe  to 
his  country,  and  if  age  or  infirmities 
ifhould  have  weakened  thofe  intellects* 
which  have  fo  often*  and  id  iucceis- 
fully,  been  exerted  in  our  fervice, 
ou<>ht  not  every  honed  man,  at  lead* 
to  lit  down,  and  bemoan  his  misfortune, 
rather  than  infult  him  with  ridicule  ? 
But  we  feem  not  to  be  driven  fo  low 
as  to  accept  of  excufes  ;  we  have  yet 
preemptive  arguments  in  our  favour 
that  this  is  not  the  cafe;  and  are  inclin¬ 
ed  to  think  that  more  than  the  accufer 
can  boaft  of.  Is  it  not  ftrange,  that  fo 
honeft,  fo  upright,  and  fo  wile  a  man 
ns  Lord  Cambden ,  fhould  either  join  in 
the  deception  of  his  friend,  or  be  fo 
blind  as  not  to  fee  and  avoid  it  himfelf, 

if  he  bad  not  kindncfs  enough  for  his 

fuper- 
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fuperannuated  patron  to  warn,  and 
diredl  him  from  it  ? 

But  fuppofe  we  give  up  even  all  they 
can  defire,  and  acknowledge  all  that 
he  is  accufed  of ;  that  he  has  either 
wilfully,  or  through  miftake,  given 
up  all  means,  and  opportunity  of 
ferving  his  country,  and  even  taken  a 
penfion  and  peerage  along  with  him 
into  the  bargain  :  wherein,  pray,  is 
the  injudice  ?  Or  of  what  have  we  fo 
much  caufe  to  complain  ?  Confider 
candidly- — weigh  the  matter  impartial¬ 
ly.  Has  not  the  fervices  which  his 


country  has  received  at  his  hands  been 
great  and  invaluable  ?  the  charge  itfelf 
manifeftly  implies  it;  and  we  need  not 
furely  a  ftronger  proof  thereof  than 
the  univerfal  alfent  of  his  enemies.  Is 

not  then  the  labourer  worthy  of  his 


_ 
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Mre  ?  Or  will  any  one  be  fo  hardy  to 

f-sv  that  the  reward  exceeds  the  hene- 
fhs  received?  If  not,  why  then  is  he 
to  be  loomed  at,  and  reviled  for  ac- 
cepting  the  juft  reward  of  his  fervices  j 
wliilft  others,  whole  names  wre  never 

heard  of,  bat  on  the  occafion.are  every 
day  receiving  the  fame  honours,  and 
e  'joying  the  fime emoluments,  w’ithout 
being  even  temarked  upon  for  fo  do¬ 
ing?  What  ingratitude  and  contra¬ 
diction  is  here ! 

As  to  the  former  part  of  the  charge, 
that  of  giving  up  all  opportunity  of 
fciving  his  country,  it  feems  to  roe 
even  ftill  more  unrealonable.  Is  the 
man  who  has  lung  and  fuccefsfuliy 
ferved  his  country,  fur  that  reafon  on¬ 
ly,  to  be  chained  down  to  it,  like  a 
Have  to  the  gailies,  for  ever  after  ? 
would  it  not  he  more  juft  and  reafon- 

able 
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able  in  us  to  be  thankful  for  what  we 
have  already  received,  than  to  in'uk  and 
abufe  him  becaufe  he  at  length  eludes 
to  fit  down,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labours  in  his  old  age  ?  lure  y  yes. 
But  we  do  not,  by  our  behaviour,  feetn 

to  think  that  he  has  even  a  right  to 
enjoy  thofe  benefits  which  he  has  been 
a  means  of  procuring  for  the  kingdom 
in  general.  Let  any  unprejudiced  per- 
fon  confider  thefe  things,  and  then 
judge  between  him  and  his  vile  calum¬ 
niators,  who  has  the  n  oft  reafon  to 
complain,  even  fuppofing  all  that 
they  can  alledge  againft  him  to  be 
true. 

But  at  prelent  the  cafe  feems  to  be 
otherwife.  He  is,  according  to  tht  r 

own  confefiion,  at  the  head  ot  the 

$ 

miniftry  $  and  though  his  bodily  in- 

D  2  firinities 
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finnities  wou*d  not  permit  him  to  ac- 

cept  of  a  place  of  bulinefs,  without 
munuefl  riik  of  negledting  it,  he  hass 
nevcnhclefs,  chofen  a  place  of  the 
grea tefl  truft;  having  it  always  in  his 
power  to  rerufe  the  feals  to  any  mea- 
fuie  which  he  may  think  contrary  to 
the  intereft  o t  his  country.  It  may 
like wife  be  remembered,  that  he  is  at 
head  of  a  ministry  of  his  own 
chu/ing,  and  who,  to  a  man,  have 
the  greateft  regard  for  Ins  opinion  and 
council.  We  nave  likewife,  as  I  have 
obferved  above,  yet,  all  the  reafon 
imaginable  to  believe  that  he  is  ftill 
tne  fame  honeft,  fteady  and  able  pa¬ 
triot  we  have  hitherto  always  found 
him  :  till  we  have  fame  more  /olid, 
foundation  for  a  contrary  fuppofition, 
let  us,  for  our  own  reputation,  hold  our 
peace,  and  not  give  our  neighbours  juft 

reafon 
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reafon  to  charge  us,  not  only  with  in 
gratitude,  but  injuftice  likewife. 


Though  what  I  have  already  faid 
may  be  fufficient  to  convince  every 
confiderate  man  of  the  glaring  incon- 
fiftency  of  thofe,  who  fo  bafely  tra¬ 
duce  the  name  of  an  honei.1,  and  a 
worthy  perfon ;  yet  as  a  gigantic 
champion  has  lately  appeared  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  queftion,  under  the 
name  and  title  of  An  Enquiry,  &c „ 
he  may  perhaps  be  affronted  if  I  fhould. 
conclude  without  taking  fome  notice 
of  the  many  marvelous  adts  which 
he  hath  done. 

In  the  firft  chapter  then,  of  Stowe’s. 
Chronicle ,  we  read  of  the  excejjive  po¬ 
pular  ily  and  compliancy  of  a  Bacon  $ 
his  corrupting  of  judges,  and  attaching 
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him/elf  to  a  favourite:  We  are  then 

t 

conveyed  by  a  very  eaiy  transition  to 
Mr.  Pultkey,  and  totd  that  he  was 
the  great  commoner  of  his  time ;  Jbme thing 
is  here  iikewUe  faid  of  a  favourite  ;  and 
we  are  then  totd  that  he  was  made  Ea>  l 
of  Hath.  &c  &c.  Some  perfon  may 
per  hap  aik,  t  >  .vnat  all  this  may  tend? 
Ianfww,  was  the  querift  as  quick 
fighted  as  our  hero  feems  to  be,  he 
would  eafily  lee,  that  becaufe  Lord 
Cha  team  has  been  as  popular  as  ei¬ 
ther  of  thofe,  it  mull  neceflarily  fol¬ 
io  w,  that  he  will  fometime  or  other  be 
equally  mean  and  contemptible.  If 
he  cannot  yet  fee  the  neceffity  of  this 
concluficn,  1  cannot  help  it;  it  is  ne~ 

1 

verihelels  Lie  conclusion  which  is 
there  drawn. 

We 
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We  are  next  told,  in  order  to  fet 
forth  his  inconfiflencies  with  himfelf, 
that  he  declaimed  with  great  virulence 
againft  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
the  Pelhams,  and  afterwards  poured 
forth  the  mofl  lavijh  encomiums  on  the 
former ,  and  came  to  a  compromife  with 
the  latter ;  that  is,  was  in  the  fame 

miniftry  with  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  Mark,  now,  the  fj- 
phiftry  of  this  !  Every  one  will  allow 
that  a  perfon  who  fpeaks  in  a  public 
affembly,  fuch  as  our  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  is,  mud  fpeak  according  as  the 
exigency  of  the  times,  and  affairs 
may  require ;  and  it  is  no  hard  mat¬ 
ter  for  a  perfon  who  has  an  inclination 
to  quibble  and  prevancate,  to  pick  out 
of  fuch  a  perfon’s  fpeeches,  made  at 
very  diflant  times,  ana  on  very  differ 

rent 
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rent  occasions,  fuch  parts  as  may,  when 
put  together,  without  thofe  circum¬ 
stances  of  time  and  occasion,  form  a 
Strong  contradiction  to  each  other  : 
as  for  example ;  becaufe  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  fometimes,  or  even  in 
general,  the  propofer  of  iniquitous 
meafures,  will  any  one  fay,  that  he 
was  never  the  propofer  of  a  good  one  ? 
or  that  Mr.  Pitt  was,  in  order  to 

prefervehis  confiftency,  obliged  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  one,  or  oppofe  the  other  ? 

Surely  no  !  and  we  fee  the  ufe  which 
this  wretched  prevaricator  has  here 
made  of  it ! 

The  next  instance  which  is  brought 
of  his  inconsistency  with  himfelf,  is 
his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  late 

war  in  Germany.  Here,  fays  our  au¬ 
thor,  before  he  got  into  the  miniftry, 

H: 
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He  thundered  againjl  Hanover ,  the  very 
name  of  which  he  was  for  expunging  out 
of  the  dictionary  ;  it  was  called  a  mill - 
ft  one  about  the  neck  of  Gr  eat- Brit  aint 
and  filled  the  bane  of  his  country .  But^ 
lays  he  a  little  further  on,  having 
obtained  his  point,  that  is,  to  be  abfo - 
lute  minifier ,  therefore  of  courfe  at 

full  liberty  to  carry  on  the  war  upon 
whatever  fyftem  he  pleafed ;  though 

a  neutrality  was  fecured  for  Hanover, 
yet  he  entered  into  all  the  predeliClions  of 
his  fovereign,  bwke  the  neutrality  in  Ger¬ 
many ,  and  notwit  hfanding  his  many  fu¬ 
rious  and  energetic  declarations  againfi 
the  continent ,  the  very  founds  of  which 
were  tingling  in  our  ears ,  plunged  us  deep¬ 
er  into  the  German  war ,  than  any  of 
his  predecefjors  ;  fent  over  more  men , 

and  more  money  than  any  other  minifier 
ever  dared  ;  and  at  an  expence  of  above 

eighty 
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eighty  millions ,  conquered  America  in 
Germany. 


Here  again  is  another  fhameful  in- 
ftance  of  prevarication  with  regard  to 
time;  but  happily  the  occafion  being 
memo  ned,  I  flatter  myfelf,  I  fhall  be 
able  to  fet  this  matter  in  fuch  a 
light,  as  to  make  every  well  wither  to 
trut’i  and  innocence  heartily  deipife  the 
man  (if  fuch  he  can  be  called,)  who 
could  fo  wilfully,  and  fhamefully  pro- 
flitute  his  pen  to  traduce  the  father, 
and  faviour  of  his  country, 

I  have  in  the  proceeding  pages  re¬ 
marked  what  a  deplorable  lituation 
thefe  nations  were  in  when  Mr.  Pitt 
was  called  to  the  adminiftration  of 
public  affairs,  it  was  at  this  time  that 
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he  inveighed  fo  bitterly  again  ft  fendino- 
men  and  money  into  Germany  ;  and 
was  he  not  then  very  much  in  the 
right?  will  any  deny  it  to  be  a  very 
pernicious  meafure  to  fend  our  own 
lorces  into  Germany,  at  the  fame  time 
we  were  obliged  to  hire  others  to  de¬ 
fend  our  own  coafts?  No,  you’ll  fay,  no 
one  difputes  the  truth  of  this;  but  was 
he  right  afterwards  in  altering  his  plan, 
and  adopting  the  very  fyftem  he  had 
but  a  little  while  before,  lo  veherr  ent- 
iv  exclaimed  againft  .?  I  anfwer,  yes  ; 
and  my  reafons  for  this  reply  follow  : 

Mr.  Pitt  was  made  Secretary  of 
btate; — I  need  not  fay  any  thing  of  the 
fucccis  of  his  admimftration,  or  of  the 
ludden  and  furprifing  turn  in  the  ftate 
of  the  national  affairs;  they  are  all  very 
well  remembered  by  every  one.  In- 

&  2  ftead 
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{lead  of  being  threatened  with  an  in-? 
valion,  we  were  aft u ally  the  invadors: 
from  being  in  a  condition,  fcarceiy  to 
be  called  adting  on  the  defenfive,  wc 
became  the  offenfive  party  :  our  troops 
being,  therefore,  no  longer  of  fervice 
at  home,  it  was  but  prudent  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  to  the  bed  advantage  in  the 
national  caufe.  it  had  always  been  a 
ruling  maxim  with  the  French,  that 
they  were  our  mafters  in  Germany ,  and 
therefore  were  always  ready  to  draw 
us  into  that  field.  This  iagacious  nii- 
nifter  well  knew  their  foible  here  ;  and 
therefore  as  foon  as  tney  could  be 
fpared  with  fafety  at  home,  fent  into 
Germany  a  f  efficient  nunioer  of  lorces 
to  draw  their  attention,  and  prefwade 
them  that  we  had  at  length  fallen  into 
their  trap.  They,  ever  eager  to  em¬ 
brace  fuch  an  opportunity,  employed  the 

whole 
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whole  of  their  force  and  attention  that 
way;  thinking,  bycruftiingourh  tie  army 
with  a  fuperior  force,  to  draw  tlill  more 
and  more  our  thoughts  and  attention 
that  wav,  to  the  entire  negled  of  out 
Colonies.  But,  unhappily  for  them, 
they  fell  into  the  very  Inare  they  had 
thought  to  have  drawn  us  into.  Not 
only  their  navy  was  negleded,  but 
even  their  own  coafts  left  unguardea  ; 
fo  that  a  very  inconfiderable  number  of 
our  forces  landed,  ravaged  their  country, 
burnt  their  (hipping  in  their  harbours, 

and  deftroyed  their  forts  :  While  our 

<** 

continental  connexions  were  but  a  fe~ 
condary  conlideration ;  our  principal 
attention  being  conftantly  direXed  to 
the  improvement  of  our  navy ;  whereby 
we  had  it  at  all  times  in  our  power  to 
tranfport  what  number  of  forces  we 

had  occafion  for  to  America .  But  the 

F rench, 
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Irrnch,  by  paying  too  much  attention 

to  their  favourite  fcheme,  utterly  neg- 

icaed  the  improvement  of  their  navy; 

and  when  the  force  which  they  had  at 

hrd  employed  in  that  part  of  the  world 

v/as  weakened  by  continual  /kirmithes, 

and  the  common  chance  of  war,  they 

became  an  cafy  conqueft  to  the  Britith 
ar;ns. 


Thefe  are  all  fcas,  which  are  known 
to  every  one,  here  are  no  doubtful  afler- 
t  anq  ae  truth  of  which  depend  alon 
t!lc  vefacity  of  the  relator;  no  ca¬ 
binet  councils,  pretendedly,  divulged, 

which  few  can  contradict,  and  which 


O I 


every  confiderate  perfon  may  eafily  know 

t^be  merely  the  fuppofitions  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  Icribler,  notwithflanoiag  the  inlinua- 
t.  >ns  which  lb  ne  reftiels  difappoinied 
perfons  of  rank,  whofe  caufe  he  may 
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be  writing  in  fupport  of,  may  give 
him  the  liberty  to  throw  out  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  Where  then  is  the  inconfiftency 
or  error  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  conduct  ?  But 
to  fuch  pitiful  fhifts  and  fubterfuges 
are  his  enemies  driven,  to  find  fome 
colour  for  their  infamous  afperfions. 


From  mifreprefentations,  he  goes  oa 
to  abfblute  fallhoods  ;  and  declares  vhe 
tax  that  was  laid  upon  porter,  to  be 
done  at  his  exprefs  tnju^Slure,  though 
every  one  knows  it  to  be  propofed  by 
another  hand.  He  is  next  reprefented 
as  the  foie  inftrument  of  bringing  a  cer¬ 
tain  unpopular  nobleman  into  power  ; 

though  the  author  acknowledges,  that 
nobleman  had  before  the  poffejjio?i  of  the 
r-—l ear.  ’Tis  ftrange  he  Ihould  then 
need  Mr.  Pitt’s  interefl  to  bring  him 

into  power.  Bat  1  am  weary  of  drudg¬ 
ing 
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ing  through  fuch  a  heap  of  mifrepre- 
fentations,  falfhoods,  and  the  moft  il¬ 
liberal  reflections.  I  fhall  therefore 
omit  what  follows,  till  we  come  to 
wnat  he  calls  the  laji  negotiation  ;  and 
from  which  the  whole  tenor  and  defign 
of  this  pamphlet  will  appear. 

Here,  the  hero  of  the  piece  exprefs- 
ly  appears  to  be  E —  X- — ;  and  the 
whole  miftake  in  politics  feems  to  be 
Mr.  Pitt’s  being  applied  to  before  his 
L — — p,  and  his  exprefsly  refuting  to 

admit  fome  of  his  L - p’s  friends  into 

the  miniftry  on  the  fame  footing  with 
himfelf,  or  in  preference  to  fome 
of  the  late  miniftry,  of  whofe  abilities 
and  integrity  Mr.  Pitt  was  thorough¬ 
ly  convinced.  In  plain  Englijb,  there 
muft  be  a  total  remove,  right  or  wrong, 
be  thofe  who  are  in  worthy  or  unwor¬ 
thy 
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thy  ;  the  moft  illiberal  reflexions  are 
.  here  again  dealt  about  amongft  the  new 
miniftry  with  unbounded  liberality; 
after  which  follows  a  long  hiftorical 
account  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  taken 
from  a  French  author.  But  I  would 
not  be  thought  to  infinuate  that  this  in- 
lignificant  tranfcript,  fo  entirely  foreign 
to  the  fubjedt,  was  introduced  by  his 
L— .  *p  :  no,  no  ;  I  am  charitable 


enough  to  believe  that  it  was  tacked  to 
by  the  bookfeller,  to  make  fix-penny¬ 
worth  more  of  his  pamphlet.  Then 
follow  twenty  pages  of  the  moft  ftu- 
pid  panygenc  on  his  L - p,  and 


fcurrilous  abufe  of  Lord  Chatham 
and  his  friends,  that  ever  was  tacked 
togeiher  in  one  publication  ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  by  the  one  or  the  other,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  fay  ;  but  if  they  are  real'y 
the  work  of  the  latter,  he  has  endea¬ 
voured 
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vourcdto  mike  his  L — p  ample  amends, 
for  bellowing  on  him  the  honour  of 

being  his  publilher.  His  L . - p  is 

here  reprefented  as  the  (ole  inHrument 
and  (upport  of  all  the  iate  commoner’s 
great  popularity  ;  it  was  upon  his 
fliouiders  that  he  flood  firm  amidfl  the 
tide  of  popular  applaufe  !  it  was  his 

wifdorn  and  deep  penetration  that  faved 
him  in  numbeilefs  hair-breadth  fcapes 
from  ij.  lilting  on  the  rocks  of  pub¬ 
lic  contempt !  his  Heady  adherence 
to  the  true  inttreHs  of  his  country, 
that  kept  him  from  fwerving  from  his 

integrity  ! - In  fhort,  it  was  his 

L-— — — p  who  did  every  thing  that 
has  been  done,  and  Hill  fat  down  tame¬ 
ly,  and  let  the  great  commoner  run 
away  with  the  whole  of  the  public 
applaufe  !  What  wonderful  conde- 
feenfion  !  What  paHive  obedience  was 

here! 


.  . . 
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here  !  It  is  really  veiy  furprifing  how 
his  L — p’s  honour  came  to  be  io  very 
touchy  now  !  But  in  ail  this  wonder¬ 
ful  Enquiry  we  meet  not  with  one 

word  of  his  L - p’s  afterwards  offer- 

ing  to  accept  a  place  in  the  new  mini- 
ffry,  and  of  his  being  told  he  was  then 
too  late  in  his  application.  I  fuppofe 
owing  to  the  Enquiry  being  at  an  end 

before  we  come  to  that  place. 


I  thought  I  (hould  now  have  got 
through  this  heap  of  dirt  and  defama¬ 
tion,  without  meeting  with  any  thing 
deferving  a  remark  :  But  indignation 
will  not  fuffer  me  to  pafs  over  in  filence 
the  following  wilful  and  abominable 
mifreprefentation  of  fatfls.  I  fliall  trans¬ 
cribe  the  paragraph  which  contains  it. 


“  I  cannot  (fays  he)  conclude  with- 
“  out  the  warmed  thanks,  I  think  I 

b  Z  “  Hi  ay 
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may  iiy  in  the  name  of  every  Eng - 
Hjkmau,  to  the  Heady,  difcerning, 
ami  patriotic  members  of  the  com- 
mon-councii  ot  the  city  of  London  ; 
••.no,  when  repeated  attempts  were 
rcade  to  iurprife  them  into  an  ad- 
d’cfs,  upon  an  appointment  of  men, 
ami  an  adoption  of  meafures  (what 
m.aiUies  equally  obnoxious  and in- 
‘  itifious  to  the  nation,  refufed  with  a 
firm  nets  that  does  the  greateH  honour 

£o  thcir  public  fpiritj  and  told  the 
4  perfon  applying,  that  the  commoner, 
\  c.  W  coxa  not  any  perfon  now,  on 
reading  the  above  paragraph,  naturally 
1  • 1  agi ne  that  not  only  an  application, 
but  applications  had  been  made  to  the 
common-council  of  the  city  of  London 
!  j;  lu  h  an  adore  is  ;  and  that  the  reply 
t  cf  pec  tied  was  made  by  that  refpec- 

auxc  body  ?  Be  it  known  then,  that 

fuch 
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iuch  application  was  never  made  to  the 
common-council ;  and  that  the  whole 
of  this  affair  is  as  follows  : 


t  t 


Mr.  D. 


t  1  1  r 

— - -s  on  being  Informed 
of  the  change  in  the  miniftry,  went 
to  Guildhall \  where  the  common-coun- 
cil  were  them  fitting,  and'  defined  to 

r  -  1  #.  ♦ 

fpeak  with  Mr.  F— - n;  and  then  im- 

-  parted  to  him  the  above  circumftance, 
'  viz-  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  made  lord 
Privy  Seal  and  Earl  of  Chatham 

Mr.  F - ~h  then  afked  Mr. 

D - y  it  he  came  as  from  himfelf, 

or  from  Mr.  Pitt;  and  was  anfwered 
thathecame  entirely  of  his  own  accord. 
Becaufe  replied  the  former,  if  it  had 
been  otherwife,  you  might  have  told 
him,  &c.  and  then  made  ufe  of  fume 
fuch  words  as  the  author  has  there  in¬ 
troduced.  This  is  tiie  whole  of  .h 

affair 


affair,  nor  was  any  other  application 
made.  Comments  upon  fuch  bare¬ 
faced  mifreprefentations  of  matters  of 
fadt  are  needlefs ;  let  therefore  the 
impartial  public  judge  what  credit  can 
be  given  to  the  bare  affertions  of  fuch 
a  writer.  It  may  not  however  be  un- 
neceffary  to  obferve  how  artfully  he 
makes  ufe  of  the  names  of  Mr. 

D - ,  and  Mr.  F - n,  to 

give  an  apparent  confirmation  to  what 
he  has  juft  been  advancing; after  which 
he  falls  into  his  old  ftrain,  as  if  what 
paft  between  thofe  Gentlemen  had  been 
while  the  queftion  u-as  debating  before 
the  members  of  that  court. 

In  thefe  remarks  the  reader  will  ob¬ 
ferve,  that  I  have  confined  myfelf  fole- 
ly  to  the  argumentative  part  of  this 

IFr- 
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Herculean  adverfary  :  I  have  taken  no 
notice  of  the  glaring  abfurdities  in  his 

fenfe  and  language,  which  abound 
throughout  the  whole  piece ;  an  in- 
ftance  or  two,  however,  may  not  be 
amifs  to  confirm  my  aflertion.  I  fhould 
be  very  glad  to  fee  this  important  au¬ 
thor,  make  fenfe  of  his  pitiful  pun 
upon  Enoch's  tranflation  ;  or  point  out 

the  wit  of  Mr  F - ns  fpirited  reply, 

as  he  is  P1  eafed  to  call  it ;  and  which 
he  would  willingly  palm  upon  the 
members  of  the  Common  Council  of 
■  the  city  of  London,  on  page  69  and  jo. 
But  above  all,  I  cannot  pafs  over  his 
poetical  epilogue,  asl  fuppofehe  would 
call  it ; — I  miift  beg  the  reader’s  pardon 

±  i  1  \ 
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*  *  t  •  ,  .  ,  , 
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for  laying  before  him  a  few  lines  of 
that  inimitable  performance. 

'  ’  /  * 

i  '»  4  «  f.  <  k  ■ 

Mark  the  fpirit  and  energy  of  this  line! 

“  In  Chatham  buried,  William 
Pitt’s  no  more." 

Or  the  beautiful  antithefis  of  this, 

“  And  Pitt  and  Temple  are  no 
more  the  fame” 

“  Thy  heart  yet  whifpers,  Pitt,  thou 

art  abas'  d”  •  : ' 

%  1  *  *  «  ,  /  < 

How  beautifully  expreffive  are  the 

three  laft  words  of  the  idea  they  are 

meant  to  convey  ?  They  are  abajed  in¬ 
deed  !  r , 

•  r  •  •  • 

J  '  J  :  4  4  \  V  i  „ 

Again, 

'  1  '  ' 

“  In  Stephen’s  chapel  j  there  thou 
hadll  no  peer.” 

Elegant  truly  1 

“  Un- 
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“  Unclogg’d  by  one,  th’  incumber’d 
Have  of  two.5’ 

/ 

beautiful  antithefis  indeed  ^ 

But  above  all,  the  fire  and  fpirit  of 
the  fix  laid  lines  exceed  even  Homer 

him felf,  and  mull  be  acknowledged 
to  be  inimitable. 

I  Should  be  highly  reprehenfible 
were  I  to  pafs  over  in  filence  the  many 
unmannerly  infults  offered  to  M _ v 

itfelf  in  this  icurrilous  publication. 
For  in  what  other  light  can  the  em- 
phatical  expreffion  of  Favourite,  which 
frequently  occurs,  three  or  four  times 
on  a  page,  be  taken?  It  can  convey  no 
idea  of  a  crime  in  the  perfon  favoured, 
and  therefore  can  be  no  reflection  on 
.Ho  character.  Fhe  crime,  pre  dehdliou , 

G  or 
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or  whatever  idea  you  may  pleafe  to 
convey  by  it,  muft  fall  upon  the  fa¬ 
vourer,  as  expreffing  a  partial  regard 
for  a  perfon,  which  in  hitnfelf  he  has 
no  right  to  do,  or  of  which  the  perfon 
favoured  is  very  undeferving, 

Up^n  the  whole,  we  may  fafely  fay, 
that  this  pamphlet  is  fuch,  as  to  make 
every  well- wither  to  his  country,  glad 
that  the  perfonage  whofe  hand  is  fo 
very  confpicuous  in  feveral  parts  of  it, 
is  not  in  the  prefent  miniftry.  The 

effects  of  his  reillcfs,  turbulent  difpo- 
fition,  has  already  been  but  too  much 
felt  by  Great  Britain  for  fome  years  paft  ; 
and  the  many  illiberal  reflections  with 
whch  this  £«^/Vy,asitiscalled,  abounds, 
manifeftly  convince  us  that  the  fame  fpirit 

flill  remains.  Had  this  account  been 

delivered 
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delivered  with  temper,  and  the  many 
fcurrilous  invedtives  which  are  inter- 
fperied  throughout  the  whole  perfor¬ 
mance  left  out  j  but  more  efpecially 
thofe  tack’d  to  the  end  of  it,  and 
hitched  into  a  few  wretched  rhimes, 
the  whole  might  have  been  comprized 
in  a  few  pages,  and  perhaps  have  then 
done  the  execution  intended  by  it:  but 
alas  !  the  ferpent,  by  darting  its  fling 
with  too  much  fury,  unfortunately 
wounds  itfelf,  and  mud  inevitably  die 
of  its  own  venom. 
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